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THE EARLIEST KNOWN LIFE-RELIC. 


Apout twenty-five years ago, the attention of 
Canadian geologists was called to a curious mine- 
ral, or rather combination of minerals, which was 
chiefly notable from the fact that layers of a dark- 
green colour were found alternating with white 
or limy layers in a fashion till then unnoticed 
by science. These specimens were collected at 
Burgess in Ontario by a Dr Wilson, who forwarded 
them to Sir William Logan, the Director of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, as examples of a 
new or rare mineral. Analysed, in due course, the 
dark-green layers were found to consist of a new 
form of the familiar mineral named ‘serpentine ;’ 
the name ‘loganite’ being given to the new sub- 
stance in honour of the eminent geologist just 
mentioned. 

Some years after the first discovery, which 
seemed thus to end with the naming of a new 
mineral, other specimens, presenting variations in 
their composition, were obtained by a Mr M‘Mullin 
from the limestones of the Grand Calumet on the 
Ottawa River. In these latter specimens, ordinary 
serpentine was the chief mineral represented. Of 
the age of those curious products no doubt was 
entertained. They occurred in rocks, named Lau- 
rentian from their great development near the St 
Lawrence; these rocks forming the great water- 
shed which lies betwixt the St Lawrence valley on 
the one hand, and the plateaux which stretch away 
to the north and to Hudson’s Bay on the other. 

When the second find was made on the Ottawa 
River, the appearance of the minerals suggested to 
Sir William Logan that possibly the structures 
might represent traces of once living matter—that, 
in other words, he might be dealing with no 
mere collection of mineral particles, but with 
matter that had replaced living structures, and 
that had preserved these structures more or 
less completely as a ‘fossil.’ After various inves- 
tigations made by Dr Sterry Hunt of Montreal, 
the matter was settled by Dr Dawson and Dr 
Carpenter, who shewed, by microscopic examina- 
tion, that the limy material represented the shell, 


| 


whilst the serpentine had replaced the living 
matter, Branching out within the limy layers, 
minute tubes were discovered ; and thus whatever 
the nature of the fossil, it was proved that its limy 
parts were to be regarded as the actual representa- 
tives of the original shell or structure, and the. 
serpentine or loganite as the matter which had 
filled up the shell and replaced the living matter 
in Nature’s process of fossil-making. The opinion 
has thus been formed that in these Canadian lime- 
stones we find not merely a curious fossil, but 
actually the oldest known traces of living things. 
Hence the objects we are considering have received 
the not inappropriate name of the Hozoon Cana- 
dense—or in plain English, the ‘Dawn of Life 
Animalcule’ from Canadian rocks. 

In these latter features alone, the ‘Dawn of 
Life Animalcule’—or Eozoon as we may term it 
for shortness—merits our interest. Popularly, it 


has been described as the ‘first created’ thing; but 


for such a title there is no justification whatever. 
What the first created organism was, we do not 
know, and in all likelihood never shall know. 
The most that can be said of Eozoon’s age is that 
it is older than any other known fossil. It is the 
oldest recognised fossil—the first preserved trace— 
so far as we at present know—of life on the earth. 
Nor was the interest attaching to the discovery 
of Eozoon limited to the popular mind. When 
it is learned that prior to the investigation of the 
dark-green and white layers, the Laurentian rocks 
were regarded as simply representing a remote 
period of time in which no living thing existed, 
it can readily be imagined that the discovery of a 
fossil organism threw a new light upon the con- 
dition of the earth in the days of its youth, These 
rocks are spoken of by geologists as ‘metamor- 
phosed’—that is, their original nature has been 
changed by forces acting upon them subsequent 
to their formation as rocks. Whilst, before Eozoon 
had been brought to light, the more sanguine of 
geologists had ventured to think of the Laurentian 
age as not wholly lifeless, and its seas as having 
been tenanted by lower forms of life, there were 
others who not merely regarded the discovery of 
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fossils therein as an utterly hopeless idea, but 
included these rocks under the name ‘azoic,’ a 
term meaning ‘ without life.’ 

To understand fully, then, the revolution in 
scientific ideas which the discovery of this singular 
fossil brought about, it is necessary to think of 
the geological position of the rocks in which it 
occurs. By way of rendering this latter subject 
clear, let us select a well-known group of rocks, 
as a kind of geological landmark, and test the 
age and position of the Laurentian rocks by a 
comparison with the familiar series, Such a well- 
known series of rocks we find in the Old Red 
Sandstone beds, which in turn are overlaid in 
their natural order of formation by the Coal or 
Carboniferous series. Most readers are aware 
that the Old Red Sandstone rocks belong to the 
oldest ‘of the periods into which, for geological 
purposes we divide time past. They are infinitely 
older rocks, for instance, than the familiar Chalk. 
As, therefore, the Old Red Sandstone is older than 
the Chalk, and in its natural position in the earth’s 
crust, lies so much lower, so the Laurentian rocks 
in their turn exceed the Old Red Sandstone in 
point of age. They lie at the very base and root of 
the rocks which contain fossils. The Laurentian 
formations thus appear before us as the oldest of 
the stratified rocks, and probably represent the 
solidified ocean-beds which held the primitive 
waters that for many early ages surrounded and 
covered the solid earth as it was then represented. 
But it must be also noted that rocks of similar 
age, and of like or allied mineral composition, 
occur in other regions of the world. Near 
ourselves, these rocks are found in the Isle 
of Skye, in the Hebrides, and in Sutherland. 
In the Malvern Hills and in South Wales, the 
Laurentian rocks are represented; the north of 
Treland possesses them ; and Bohemia and Bavaria 
recognise them as part and parcel of their respec- 
tive geological constitutions. 

Having thus described the home of the Eozoon, 
we may now turn to consider the ‘ Dawn of Life 
Animalcule’ itself. And first as to its structure. 
What does the microscope reveal concerning the 
nature of the so-called ‘ shell,’ the fossil remains of 
which are presented to view in the limy layers 
which vary the monotony of the serpentine of the 
Laurentian limestones? If we slice a portion of 
our Laurentian rocks to the degree of thinness 
requisite for microscopic examination, we may soon 
discover therein very plain evidence of the nature 
of the organism which boasts to be the oldest 
known fossil. The limy layers are arranged in 
tiers like the seats in a theatre, and inclose between 
them a space which we may discern has been 
divided into chambers—once occupied by living 
matter, but now filled with the green serpentine 
of the rock. Imagine a series of chambers placed 
in a line, like a set of rooms en suite; and further 
suppose that many such sets of chambers were 

laced tier upon tier, and we may form a correct 
idea of the manner in which the parts of Eozoon 
are arranged, But it may be also noted that one 
set of chambers was not wholly shut off from the 
tier above and the tier below. Definite passages 
which might compared to the stair- 
cases connecting the flats of a house, appear to 
have existed between one tier of chambers and 
another; and even in the — walls sepa- 
rating one tier from its neighbours, delicate tu 


are seen to branch out. The walls of the chambers 

were apparently perforated by numerous minute 

holes, the purport of this arrangement being 

~ eg when a comparison is made between 

— and its nearest neighbours amongst living 
eings. 

Such are the appearances presented by a ver- 
tical section of the ‘Dawn of Life Animalcule.’ 
Other methods of investigating its nature have 
not been neglected by eile: and the writer 
has had the pleasure and advantage of personally 
inspecting specimens of this fossil, prepared in 
various ingenious ways and by various methods 
under the direction of Dr Carpenter of London, 
one of the highest authorities on the Eozoon and 
its nearest living allies to be presently mentioned. 
Thus we may ‘decalcify’ specimens—or in other 
words, remove the limy layers by means of an 
acid, and leave the serpentine unaffected, in the 
form of a solid cast of the interior of the shell, 
representing the living matter which once filled 
it, and which built up the shell from the lime of 
the primitive ocean in which Eozoon dwelt. Curi- 
ously enough, this process of removing the lime of 
a shell and leaving the mineral matter which 
filled its interior, is known to occur in Nature and 
around us to-day. Internal casts of shells, the 
living matter of which has been replaced by the 
green mineral named ‘glauconite,’ and whose limy 
substance has been dissolved away, are familiar 
to geologists; and it is noteworthy that some shell- 
—— preserved are nearly related to Eozoon 
itself. 

The next point for discussion consists of the 
nature of this the oldest relic of life. Its identi- 
fication is not a difficult matter, since there exists 
only one group of animals possessed of an outer 
limy skeleton perforated, as we have noted the 
shell of Eozoon to be, with holes. The name 
‘Foraminifera’ is by no means unfamiliar to 
ordinary readers who have interested themselves 
in the accounts of deep-sea dredging expedi- 
tions. But even if the organisms in question 
be quite unknown, their nature may be readily 
enough comprehended. Imagine a little speck of 
living jelly—the —. of the naturalist— 
to be possessed of the power of taking lime from 
the water of the ocean, and of building this lime 
up to form a ‘shell’ for the protection of its 
body. Let us further suppose that through 
minute holes in this shell, the little living speck 
could protrude its substance to form delicate fila- 
ments adapted for movement and for the seizure 
of food, and we shall then have formed a plain 
but strictly correct idea of a Foraminifer. The 
shell of our animalcule as thus figured, consists of 
but a single chamber. Suppose further that it 
begins to throw out buds or processes of its 
substance, and that these buds remain connected 
to the parent shell, and develop in time into new 
chambers, each containing its speck of living, 
matter, and we may conceive of our little animalcule 
duly increasing in various ways. It may bud in 
a spiral fashion, and thus produce a spiral shell ; or 
may grow into a straight rod-like structure; the 
form of the shell thus depending on the direc- 
tion and extent of the process of budding by 
which new chambers are produced. 

Such a description is paralleled by the actual 
life of the little animalcules which exist in 
myriads in our existing seas, as in the oceans 
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of bygone days, and whose shells are forming a 
thick layer of limy matter in the bed of the 
present seas, as in the past, when the Chalk rocks 
of to-day were thus being formed. For the white 
cliffs of Dover simply represent the shell-débris of 
these animalcules consolidated to form the well- 
known formation in question. With these ani- 
malcules, then, we readily identify the Eozoon of 
the Laurentian rocks, despite obvious differences 
in size and manner of growth. But the differences 
between the ‘Dawn of Life Animalcule’ and its 
modern representatives, the Foraminifera, are not 
incapable of being reconciled. An appeal to certain 
odd and still living forms of these animalcules 
serves to narrow the gulf between the Laurentian 
shell-former and its existing relatives, Take as 
an example of such connecting links the living 
Polytrema of the zoologist, a member of the 
Foraminifera, but which’ differs from its neigh- 
bours in that it grows in a branching form, and 
then comes to somewhat resemble a coral. The 
many chambers of which this organism’s shell 
consists grow in an irregular fashion, and com- 
municate as freely as the chambers in one tier 
of Eozoon. Nor must we neglect to remark that 
in the shell-wall of Polytrema a curious set of 
tubes is found, analogous to those we see in 
Eozoon, and which are also represented in man 
other living species of Foraminifera. Allied like- 
wise to the ‘Dawn of Life Animalcule’ are the 
living Calcarina, which also grows in patches, as 
if imitating the higher corals; and a curious 
extinct coin-like shell — that of the Nummu- 
lite—in respect that the structure of its shell- 
wall exhibits a close relationship to the oldest 
fossil. 

We may now briefly glance at the probable con- 
dition under which the life of this ‘oldest fossil’ 
was carried on. In such a survey, we picture to 
ourselves the bed of the Laurentian ocean occupied 
by vast colonies of the Eozoon-shells, containing 
—as do the living Foraminiferous shells—the 
soft living substance, which radiated through 
the shell-apertures in the form of the delicate 
threads and processes whereby ‘food - particles 
were seized and drawn into the organism, A 
low form of life this: hovering, as it were, on 
the very twilight of existence, but still exhibiting 
in its own fashion many of the acts which char- 
acterise life of the highest grade. Year by year 
these colonies extended their growth, and as the 
colonies of one generation died off, to be replaced 
by others, the shells of the defunct races would 
be imbedded in the sea-deposits, there to become 
the fossils of the future. We can also form some 
idea of the subsequent changes to which these 
old Laurentian rocks were subjected as the ages 
passed ; their structure being altered so that their 
original nature was disguised, and the Eozoon- 
remains also largely transformed in certain locali- 
ties. And finally, we see the modern disposition 
of this world’s order wrought out in time; an 
in time we find the discovery of life-traces to 
connect us once again with the days when the 
world was young. 

Such is an outline sketch of the progress of 
events which geological history is prepared to 
chronicle. It would be idle to speculate on the 

robabilities of the Laurentian age having har- 
Sense’ other forms of life in addition to Eozoon, 
But it is only fair to remark that recent research 


supports such a suggestion. Of the soft-bodied 
organisms which may have existed in the waters 
of these early ages, no traces could be preserved, 
any more than the jelly-fishes and soft-animals 
of our own seas can be regarded as destined to 
hand down their lincaments to the future of the 
earth—although indeed traces of fossil jelly-fishes 
are not unknown to geologists. And in this latter 
view, the Laurentian ocean may possibly have 
been the scene of a great life-development, which 
must, however, have been of the lowest ge, 
— typically enough by Eozoon itself. 

he balance of evidence in favour of the truly 
animal nature of Eozoon is thus very apparent. 
From every consideration of its structure, from 
the resemblances it presents to existing shell- 
animalcules, as well as from collateral proofs 
drawn from mineralogy itself, there remains little 
doubt that Eozoon really represents what its name 
implies—the most ancient record of life which, 
so far as we know, has been preserved in the 
rock-formations of the globe, 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—TO OBLIGE THE FIRM. 
Srx months had come and gone since first Bertram 


Y| Oakley began, with pen and pencil, with rule 


and compasses, to execute the behests, the cheaply 
paid behests, of the great firm of Groby, Sleather, 
and Studge, civil-engineers, of Westminster. 
Fresh, fickle Spring, jocund, short-lived Summer, 
had had their day, and now the trees in park and 
square were leafless, and it was the blustering 
November wind that raged and raved among the 
sierras of chimney-stacks that cut the murky 
skyline to westward, and the chill November rain 
that beat against the grimy window-glass and the 
tiles that were so near. Through the sunny 
summer and the murky autumn that followed, 
Bertram had drudged on, never slackening in his 
careful discharge of such poor duties as were 
intrusted to him; but he had known, too, the 
damping blight of that discouragement which is 
inevitable when the best that can be done meets 
with no guerdon of meed, or praise. They were 
hard masters, that highly puffed and much trum- 
peted firm, Groby, Sleather, and Studge—hard 
masters, jealous as Shylock to get their pound of 
flesh ; but coarsely indifferent to the merits, the 
zeal, the powers, of those who did their bidding, 
With the laggards and the skulkers, they were 
excusably severe. Very soon there was a sever- 
ance of the connection between Messrs Groby, 
Sleather, and Studge and those who shirked their 
work, or who bungled in the tasks confided to 
their care. But if a man did more than his work, 


d|and put his heart and his best energies into its 


fulfilment, then Groby, Sleather, and Studge 
appeared to regard that man as a fool, as a crack- 
brained enthusiast, to be used but not rewarded, 
especially if he were reckoned among the despised 
class of ‘extras.’ 

Bertram toiled on, unremitting at the call of 
duty, but with only too much leisure to spend 
among his beloved books, or in vague speculations 
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concerning a future that, to a practical man of 
the world, would not have seemed overbright. 
He had husbanded his little store, the residue of 
Mr Burbridge’s gift, for a long time, with a resolu- 
tion extraordinary in so young a man, left alone 
among the innumerable temptations of roaring 
London ; but, one by one, the hoarded shillings 
had melted away to nothingness. Now, he had 
nothing to depend upon but his irregular and 
stinted stipend from Messrs Groby ; and he was 
very poor. He had been mindful of his promise 
to good Dr Denham, and had striven to take 
some care of the health of which, at Blackston, 
he had come so near to making fatal shipwreck. 
There was a tiny fire glowing in his rusty little 
stove, and he had renounced late vigils and mid- 
night study; but he was growing thin and pale 
for want of sufficient nourishment, that his rent 
might still be punctually paid; and that his 
clothes, if shabby, might at least be neat. 

Very uneventful, dull, and monotonous had 
Bertram’s life been during all those months when 
the gay London season, like a firework, was 
spluttering and blazing its brief life away; and 
during those stiller and dustier months when the 
fashionable Ishmaelites of the Metropolis have 
rushed off on the hurrying wings of Steam to 
Highland heather and continental spas, the blue 
Solent and the bluer Mediterranean, to snowy 
Alps and seaside shingle, as fancy might dictate. 
He had no friends in London. The two articled 
pupils at Groby’s, who had taken a kindly interest 
in him when they had regarded him as their new 
comrade, had habits and grooves of life so utterly 
remote from his, that insensibly the acquaintance 
had faded away. There could be no companion- 
ship between young gentlemen liberally supplied 
with pocket-money, with London parties to 
frequent, clubs to aspire to, and new interests 
developing every day, and a needy drudge like 
Bertram Oakley. The young man had by no 
means forgotten the daughters of his dead bene- 
factor, but it was seldom, somehow, that he 
ventured to call in Lower Minden Street; and 
the best news he had received of their welfare 


| was when, twice or thrice, he had encountered 


Miss Denham on her way back from the house 
of some pupil to whom she gave lessons in 
music. 

Bertram was sitting at his writing-table, drawn 
up to the window, ill as the warped old casement 
fitted, and damp and chilly as were the draughts 
that filtered in, to economise the light of the 
November afternoon. He was putting the finish- 
ing touches to his last piece of work for Messrs 
Groby. They had given him a blurred sketch, 
with crabbed marginal notes to eke it out ; and it 
was a clear and careful drawing, accurate in every 
detail, that the oor young copyist had 
ready for them. The care was unremitting, as on 
the first day when he had begun this work, thank- 
less and unthanked work that kept body and soul 
together, and no more. But the lamp of Hope in 
his bosom was burning very low. Yet he com- 


pleted his task heedfully, almost lovingly, as a 


good workman will, and then tied up his black- 
taped bundle of papers, brushed his hat, and 
donned his black coat, and, thus accoutred, set 
forth to walk to his employers’ superb offices, 

That Palace of Industry, which was the sumptu- 
ous hive in which Messrs Groby, Sleather, and 
Studge made their golden honey, was full of busy 
life as usual. But Bertram, who had now come 
almost to despair of the promotion which, so far 
as he could hear or see, never did fall like manna 
on the head of any member of his own order, the 
extras who were the helots of the place, threaded 
his way through the competing crowds with few 
or none of those glorious if vague and formless 
aspirations for the future which are the heirloom 
of ardent youth, 

Presently he reached Room E, the principal 
occupant and chief of which, Mr Tomkins, was so 
overwhelmed with business, that Bertram had to 
await his turn. Since he had been, in his humble 
grade, a stipendiary of this great house of business, 
the only person with whom he had had officially 
to do was Mr Tomkins. The head-clerk has been 
already described as a short-tempered man ; but 
if not very conciliatory in his manners, he was 
not wilfully unkind. That Mr Tomkins had some 
excuse for the shortness of his temper, Bertram 
could conjecture. He was himself a flurried, over- 
worked man, always in a bustle, and doing his 
utmost to control and stimulate a roomful of young 
clerks, not all too competent, or perhaps diligent. 
With the partners themselves, Bertram had no 
sort of intercourse. Had he seen old Sir Joshua 
Groby on the steps of his Pall Mall club, or 
stepping into his big carriage, he would not have 
known him. And Mr Sleather, when by chance 
he encountered Bertram on the stairs, had either 
forgotten him, or feigned to have done so. Mr 
Studge, on such occasions, had never pushed 
recognition beyond the shortest of nods or the 
most inarticulate of growls, All Bertram’s deal- 
ings, then, were with the head-clerk of Room E 
in this great labyrinth of a building. 

Mr Tomkins, at last, was for a brief space at 
liberty, and Bertram was beckoned up to his brass- 
railed desk of office. The bundle was undone, 
and the papers and the sketch were scrutinised. 
There was nothing wherewith to find fault—much, 
on the contrary, to call for praise—but it was the 
business of poor Mr Tomkins, who was reported 
among the juniors to have a terrible time of it 
periodically in the private study of his imperious 
and outspoken employer Mr Studge, to find fault 
with those under his supervision ; and the very 
highest laudation of which he was capable was 
the absence of censure. He was silent, then, as 
he thrust Bertram’s work into a drawer, and 
affixed his signature to the weekly pay-ticket. 
‘That will be all, Mr Oakley,’ he said, with a 
movement of his head, which implied that the 
interview was at an end. 

Bertram turned away; but before he had got 
half-way to the door, Mr Tomkins called him 
back. ‘Have you anything particular to do, Mr 
Oakley ?’ he asked, in a hurry as usual, ‘If not, 
could you, to oblige the firm, convey this sealed 
packet to Blackwall for us? It is addressed, you 
see, to Mervyn & Co., the great shipowners— 
Thank you!’ he added, as Bertram intimated 
his willingness to undertake the errand. ‘One 
of our messengers—provoking thing—suddenly 
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taken ill, and to send it by post would lose time. 
Here’s the money it will cost you to go and return. 
And be good enough, yourself to place the packet 
in Mr Mervyn’s hands,’ 


EARTHQUAKES IN LONDON. 


As from time to time people are interested in 
reading the particulars of earthquakes, which still 
continue, and have continued from all ages to 
intimidate mankind and devastate various portions 
of our globe, a brief narration of similar physical 
disturbances, which have in past times affected 
our own land, may interest many who have never 
experienced the effects of such dire events. 

There is perhaps no species of calamity calcu- 
lated to inspire the mind of man with greater 
terror and confusion than these convulsions of 
nature—no cry more appalling than the cry 
of ‘Earthquake!’ To describe with any perspi- 
cuity one’s feelings during the actual occurrence 
of such catastrophes, is difficult, as the effects are 
of so sudden and overwhelming a nature, that 
calmness cannot be obtained ; while the ingenuity 
of man is utterly powerless to devise a means for 
common safety. Confusion at once assails the 
mind, or, with a reverential deference to the 
irresistible forces of Nature thus displayed, the 
victim fearfully awaits fortuitous deliverance. 
Happily, for the inhabitants of England, such 
visitations to their tranquil shores are unfrequent, 
and in themselves of little moment. The fol- 


_ lowing are a few of the more remarkable which 


ave occurred in London. 

The first notice we have of an earthquake in 
the Metropolis is by William of Malmesbury, who 
says that in 1101, all England was terrified ‘ with 
a horrid spectacle, for all the buildings were 
lifted up and then again settled as before.” In 
1133, many houses were overthrown from a similar 
cause, flames being said on that occasion to have 
issued from rifts in the earth, and to have defied 
all attempts to quench them. A third earthquake, 
this time general throughout the country, took 
place on the Monday in the week before Easter 
in 1185. Holinshed, with his accustomed eye to 

rodigies, says it was such an earthquake ‘as the 
ike had not been heard of in England since the 
beginning of the world ; for stones that lay couched 
fast in the earth were removed out of their places, 
houses were overthrown, and the great church of 
Lincoln rent from the top downwards.’ The next 
of these mysterious convulsions of Nature con- 
nected with London took place on St Valentine’s 
Eve in 1247, when much property in the Metro- 
polis was damaged. The statements of the old 
writers, from their tendency to magnify wonders, 
are not much to be relied upon in matters of this 
kind; but it may be mentioned that they have 
recorded in this connection a very singular pheno- 
menon, namely, that for three months before 
the occurrence of the earthquake in 1247, the sea 
ceased to ebb and flow on the English coast, or the 
flow at least was not perceptible. 

These earthquakes were succeeded, during the 
next three hundred years, by various shocks at 
long intervals, felt generally throughout England ; 
but none of them calls for special notice. But 


with the year 1580 commences a more memorable 
eriod in the history of London earthquakes, 
ter Wednesday (April 6) in that year was, for 
the season, a remarkably hot day. The air was 
calm and clear; not a cloud was to be seen in the 
sky ; indeed, with the exception of the excessive 
heat—in itself easily accounted for by the weather- 
wise—nothing in all nature seemed to presage the 
calamity which was to happen towards nightfall. 
About nine o’clock in the evening, when the 
citizens were for the most part resting after the 
business of the day, or indulging in amusement, 
a violent oscillation of the earth was pretty gene- 
rally felt throughout the Metropolis; it lasted 
for about six seconds, and was accompanied with 
loud subterranean noises resembling the rattlin 
of artillery. A second shock which followe 
almost immediately after the first, was sufficiently 
powerful to set the great clock-bell at Westminster 
clanging; while at the same time, and for the 
same reasons, the bells of the various churches also 
gave out a violent and untimely peal, thus adding 
greatly to the general panic. The people rushed 
out of their houses in consternation. Those who 
had been enjoying the play believed that the 
theatre was falling, and with a unanimous impulse 
irresistibly fled to the doors, where, unfortunately, 
during the confusion and anxiety for egress, many 
were seriously injured, The streets were filled 
with an excited and panic-stricken rabble. Whole 
families perambulated the thoroughfares, loud in 
their lamentations, and anxious in their inquiries ; 
for we may reasonably presume that most of the 
inhabitants had never experienced the sensation of 
an earthquake before. From St Paul’s Cathedral, 
some stones gave way, and with a crash fell upon 
the pavement, but fortunately without injuring 
any one, A considerable portion of the Temple 
Church was levelled with the ground; and in 
Christ Church, during divine service, two of the 
worshippers were killed by the falling of a stone 
from the vaulted roof. 

For weeks, the excitement remained unabated, 
as all were in full expectancy of a repetition of 
those sensations which had so lately terrified them. 
Business transactions were seriously affected, and 
riot was of common occurrence in the streets 
during the night—the latter, indeed, being the 
main cause in bringing the magistrates to calmness 
and order, and to the discharge of those duties 
for the protection of life and property with which 
they were intrusted, 

At last, in order to alleviate the prevailing dis- 
tress and ‘appease the wrath of heaven’—for the 
cause of this disturbance was, as is usual in such 
peculiar cases, attributed to special Divine inter- 
position—the municipal authorities, chiefly through 
the efforts of Queen Elizabeth, caused a form of 
common prayer to be repeated by all householders 
every night before retiring to rest, and every 
morning before commencing the usual business 
of the day. This shock of earthquake extended 
its disturbances very generally throughout the 
kingdom, especially in the county of Kent and at 
Dover, where a large portion of the cliff was pre- 
cipitated into the sea. ; 

Again, on the 8th of September 1692, at mid- 
day, when all attention was absorbed in business 
and bustle, two distinct undulatory movements of 
the earth took place, both of which lasted for 
about four seconds. In an instant, and with fear- 
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ful effect, the cry of ‘Earthquake!’ was sounded 
from street to strect. Merchants, at the alarm, 
rushed from their stores; workmen threw down 
their implements and fled to the streets, in 
full expectance of beholding long lines of ruined 
houses; nothing, however, met their view but 
a dense agitated crowd. Some frantically con- 
fessed themselves aloud and indulged in various 
acts of devotion ; others eagerly sought for parents, 
children and friends, who were believed to be some- 
where buried under ruins, but who in reality were 
only lost in the promiscuous mob. This intense 
excitement continued till the following morning. 
But beyond the universal fright, no serious damage 
occurred to either life or property. In Dover 
Street, however, the walls of many of the houses 
were cracked in such a manner as to render them 
unfit for habitation. Here, in —— as well 
as throughout the whole of the ‘Borough,’ the 
excitement was greatest. 

The foregoing instances, while fairly exemplify- 
ing the generality of London earthquakes, are 
nevertheless both uninteresting in incident, and 
insignificant in effect, compared with those that 
occurred in the early part of 1750, a year that 
opened with most unpropitious and unseasonable 
weather, the heat especially being, according to 
Walpole, ‘beyond what was ever known in any 
other country.’ It is obvious of course that such 
an unusual circumstance elicited universal dis- 
cussion as to its ominous meaning; but on the 
8th of February the worst fears were realised 
when a slight but very evident shock of the 
earth took place, accompanied, as was said, 
with a ‘great roaring’ he usual bell-ringing 
occurred; and as Timbs states, ‘dogs howled, 
and fish jumped high out of the water, while 
the people were drawn together by the tie of 
common calamity. This shock, however, was 
but the precursor of a more memorable series of 
shocks which happened exactly a month after- 
wards. On the 8th of March, and during the 
silence of night, or rather of morning between 
one and two o’clock, the earth underwent several 
severe and rapid undulatory movements, The 
worthy citizens, with the recollection of the pre- 
vious shock still fresh on their minds, were thus 
abruptly roused from their slumbers, aud scantily 
attired, rushed into the deserted streets to escape 
what was universally thought to be impending ruin. 
Here once more occurred those scenes which we 
have already described. Streets which had till 
now been in silence, were resonant with horrid din, 
Mothers swooned, children screamed with terror, 
while the terrors of the night were augmented 
by the falling of several old houses. Nor was 
this all; for the panic was greatly aggravated by 
hundreds of religious enthusiasts, who, forming 
into processions, traversed the streets singing 
funeral hymns, and exhorting all to repentance, 
for of a truth the last day had arrived. 

Walpole wrote concerning this ‘shivering-fit 
of the earth,’ as he called it; and the various 
incidents that arose during the panic, he treats 
with great levity and satire. riting his own 
personal experience, he says: ‘I had been awake, 
and had scarce dozed again—on a sudden I felt my 
bolster lift my head. I thought somebody was 
getting from under my bed ; but soon found it was 
a strong earthquake that lasted nearly half a 

minute, with violent vibration and great roaring.’ 


In . letter to Sir Horace Mann, he commences 
with: 


Portents and prodigies have grown so frequent, 
That they have lost their name ; 


and cautions him ‘not to be surprised if, by next 
post, you hear of a burning mountain springing 
up in Smithfield,’ 

For many weeks after the night of March 8th, 
a frantic terror continued to possess all classes, 
The management of domestic concerns was neg- 
lected, riot ran wild, and as a sequence to all this, 
business enterprise was suspended, The clergy, 
unfortunately, in such an emergency as this forgot 
the true nature of their vocation, for instead of 
endeavouring to create calmness and order, as 
their duty pointed out, they considerably accele- 
rated the confusion with their terrifying sermons. 
‘Modern Babylons’ were largely expatiated upon 
from the pulpits, and this it is manifest would 
not have a very pacifying effect upon the feel- 
ings of the congregations. Bishops Secker and 
Sherlock, indeed, though wildly hypothetical in 
their assumptions, yet strenuously endeavoured 
to mitigate the unfavourable impressions which 
harassed the public mind, 

In the midst of all this tumult, prophets now 
arose, and astrology was for the time revived. 
One prophet in particular—a private in Delawar’s 
eee. see a third earthquake in the 
following month, which would swallow up London. 
This knave became notorious. But the most 
amusing and audacious speculation was the case of 
a country ‘quack,’ who sold herbal pills as an 
infallible antidote against mutilation or even 
destruction by earthquake! After perambulating 
the country with success, he came to London, 
and actually made a fortune! Hundreds, in the 
delusive belief that they were escaping from the 
internal commotions of the earth, swallowed his 
vile compounds, only, alas! to suffer internal com- 
motions in their own organisms. Ridiculous as 
this statement may appear, it was afterwards cor- 
roborated by Addison in the Tatler. 

As the soldier prophet, whom we have just 
mentioned, had foretold a third earthquake to 
happen in the following month (April), an exodus 
now took place. Many of the aristocracy, on the 
validity of his prophesyings, fled to the country, 
while those who, from pecuniary hindrances, could 
not indulge in this mode of safety, contented them- 
selves with remaining out of doors all night. 
Hyde Park at this time presented a strange and 
animated appearance ; for there, whole families were 
induced to spend the night; booths were hastily 
erected for supplying refreshments; while coaches 
were let out for shelter to those who could afford 
it. The tardy hours of night were chiefly spent 
with the aid of cards and such games as could 
be played with candle-light. As April rapidly 
this temporary insanity among all 
classes increased. Many, however, rejecting pro- 
phecy as absurd, boldly remained at home, and 
enjoyed their domestic comforts ; while the more 
intelligent, finding it impossible to convince the 
people of their needless apprehensions, turned the 
whole affair into ridicule; as, for instance, Dick 
Leveson and Mr Rigby, two wags of the period, 
returning from a supper—where probably they had 
supped ‘not wisely, but too well’—on the first 
night of April, amused themselves on the way 
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home by knocking at several doors and, in a 
watchman’s voice, crying: ‘ Past four o’clock, and 
a dreadful earthquake !’ to the no small conster- 
nation of the inmates. 

At last, the authorities of the city were seriously 
alarmed at this exodus, and at once threatened 
to publish ‘an exact list of all the nobility and 
gentry who have left or shall leave this place 
through fear of another earthquake’? This had 
a marked effect; and Walpole advised ‘several 
who were going to spend their next earthquake 
in the country, to take the bark [pills] for it, as 
they were so periodic.’ April passed calmly away 
without the realisation of the dire prognostications ; 
and now, people tired of waiting no doubt, re- 
turned to their homes, and were once more rein- 
stated in their business habits ; while at the voice 
of an indignant public, the author of the hoax 
was most properly accommodated with apart- 
ments in a lunatic asylum. 

From that time, the shocks of earthquake that 
have been felt in the Metropolis have been very 
slight, and unattended by any circumstances 
deserving notice. It may be remarked, however, 
as a curious evidence of the intensity and extent 
of the great Lisbon earthquake in 1755, that it 
agitated the waters of the three kingdoms, and 
even affected the fishpond of Peerless Pool, in the 
City Road, London. 


A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE 
CHAPTER II. 


Tue foreboding of Mrs Hadleigh was completely 
fulfilled ; by the very next night, it was impossible 
to goa quarter of a mile in any direction, without 
seeing great staring bills headed in the boldest 
figures, ‘L.100 REWARD ;’ while a little below, 
in one single line of heavy black capitals, were 
the words, ‘Gzoraz Mavors.’ Whatever else 
was on the bills was printed in sufficiently large 
type to be easily read by the two or three idlers 
who were nearly always before them ; but the two 
lines quoted were horribly prominent, and glared 
ominously at the widow and her daughter, when- 
ever they ventured out. They felt too, that every- 
body knew of their misfortune, and that every- 
body—even strangers who had never been in the 
street before—turned to each other, and spoke 
with a cruel smile as they passed the house where 
George Mavors had lived, the man for whose 
apprehension a reward of a hundred pounds was 
offered. No doubt, the poor women may have 
been wrong in these suspicions ; but the bringing 
of pain and injury to those who are innocent, yet 
sensitive, is a part of the harm which those who 
do wrong are sure to inflict, beyond what they 
may believe to be the consequences of their 
acts. 

It was a great comfort to Mr Hadleigh to have 
secured so quiet a lodger as Mr Willerton; yet 
there was the imminent danger that her new 
inmate would be shocked at finding himself lodged 
in a house which had acquired such notoriety ; 
that his mind would be jarred every time he 
passed one of those odious bills ; that, in short, 


he would be disgusted at the unlucky bargain he 
had made, and would get free at a sacrifice, But 
what with his being short-sighted, and what with 
his being hard of hearing, and what with his 
extremely retiring manners, he seemed to be 
utterly oblivious to what was going on at his 
very elbow. He was a collector for a City firm, 
as he had told his landlady on the day of his 
arrival ; but he had finished his regular rounds 
for the quarter, and now should only have odds 
and ends to attend to; so he was in and out 
a dozen times a day. So quiet in his movements 
was he, that he was sometimes in the house when 
he was supposed to be out; and sometimes out 
when he was supposed to be at home ; but with 
all this he was so quiet, and so evidently reluct- 
ant to give the least trouble, that Mrs Hadleigh 
pronounced him to be the best lodger she had 
ever had, and often told Ethel that she could 
not be thankful enough for having secured such 
an inmate. 

Only two or three days had passed since the 
opening of our story ; the absconding was still a 
new theme, and the reports which always follow 
such an event were in full swing. That each wild 
rumour was contradicted directly after, and its 
place supplied by one of an entirely opposite 
character, never in the least damaged the credit 
of the fresh ones as they arose. Mavors was 
taken ; he had made a desperate resistance, and 
shot one of the officers who. had arrested him. 
He had surrendered himself, being unable any 
longer to bear the agony of remorse. He had 
escaped by a desperate leap from the train while 
in custody. He had committed suicide. He 
had got safely away to Canada, to New York, 
to Melbourne, to Cape Town—to a host of 
places. There was no limit to the reports; and 
as each clerk who heard a new rumour took care 
to tell Mark Barnes all about it—his intimacy 
with the family being pretty well known—the 
young man grew tired and a little out of temper 
at hearing these reports. But on his coming to 
business on a certain morning, not very many 
days after the disappearance of Mavors, rumour 
was rife that at length a clue had been got, and 
that the runaway clerk was likely to be captured 
that very day. 

In spite of the multitude of baseless rumours 
to which he had already listened, Barnes was 
impressed by this statement, and feared that there 
was something more substantial in it, He went 
to the private room, to report upon a piece of 
business which he had transacted for the firm on 
his way to the office, and there he found the three 
partners sitting with a stranger. But it was not 
difficult to guess the profession of the fourth, in 
spite of his coloured clothes, for ‘police’ was 
marked in every fraction of his straight, close-cut 
hair, his whiskers, his square shoulders, even his 
attitude, and his attentive reserved manner. 
Barnes gave his report of the business he had 
transacted; and Mr Hoybell was making a 
note of the information, when Mr Weekes said, 
addressing the stranger: ‘You think then, ser- 
geant, that by leaving London’—— 

‘Mr Barnes!’ exclaimed Mr Croulle, with a 
sharpness and loudness which effectually cut short 
his partner’s speech, 

‘Yes, sir!’ 
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‘You need not wait. If we have anything 
to say to you, we will send for you, was the 
gracious speech of that worthy. Barnes bowed and 
retired. The junior partner watched until the 
door had closed after him, then turning to Mr 
Weekes, said: ‘You can go on now; but the less 
that young man knows, the better. I never 
trusted him; and I will take care he knows it 
some day.’ 

Mr Weekes looked gravely through his spec- 
tacles wt the speaker, as though he would remon- 
strate with him, and cleared his throat, as if about 
to protes against the sentiment; but if he did 
entertain these intentions, he changed his mind, 
and resumed his conference with the stranger. 

By that inexplicable filtering process which 
every one has noticed, but which no one under- 
stands ; by the hidden channels through which so 
many secrets leak out, another rumour came 
during the afternoon to pervade the counting- 
house, and this did not change. It was whispered 
—but who first whispered it, no one seemed to 
know—that the House had received certain intelli- 
gence of Mavors’s movements; that he was to 
be at Southampton that day, to start by the 
German liner for New York; that a detective 
had gone down to arrest him, and that he would 

robably be brought up by the four o’clock train. 

hat this assertion which circulated in refer- 
ence to Mr Croulle’s excitement, was correct, was 
easily seen; and Barnes’s heart sunk when he 
thought of the poor fugitive, feeble in mind and 
feeble in body, and looked at the hard face of 
Mr Croulle, or heard him chuckle in conversation 
with the ominous stranger, as he escorted the 
latter through the warehouse. 

The arrival of a telegram at the offices of 
Hoybell, Weekes, and Croulle was a matter of 
hourly occurrence, and very often this was directed 
to an individual member of the firm, so that there 
was nothing in the slightest degree unusual in 
the appearance of the familiar messenger—bearing 
the equally familiar brick-coloured envelope—in 
the office that afternoon, just before the clerks 
were dismissed ; yet some strange instinct told 
every one of the employés who heard the lad 
inquire for Mr Croulle, that this telegram referred 
to the chase after Mavors; and every one knew 
by the same instinct that the capture was missed. 

No announcement of any kind was made; but 
Mr Croulle, who had waited beyond his time, was 
heard to speak very loudly, directly after the 
telegram had gone in, although his words could 
not be distinguished; and in a few minutes he 
came out, closing the door after him with a 
tremendous bang; then striding through the ware- 
house, passed into the street, with an ominous 
scowl upon his features. Then Mr Rawley was 
called in. All the clerks by this time had been 
dismissed, excepting Barnes and another, who 
were working late. Then Mr Hoybell and Mr 
Weekes left; the warehouses were closed; the 
night watchman came on duty; and the three 
clerks uninterruptedly pursued their monotonous 
work. At eight o’clock they left off, and there 
was a hurried putting on of greatcoats and 
gloves. 

‘I suppose you know, Barnes,’ said Mr Rawley, 

using as he locked his own desk, ‘that they 
oes not caught Mavors to-day ?’ 


‘but I thought it very likely, as we had heard 
nothing of the matter. Yet I have heard only 
the vaguest rumours relative to the business,’ 

‘That is about all you were likely to hear,’ said 
Mr Rawley ; ‘and how the office has got hold of 
even so much, puzzles me. I don’t wish any great 
harm to Mavors, but at the same time I wish they 
could get hold of the papers he took. At first, 
they were wanted to answer one purpose ; now 
they are essential for another’ 

‘What purposes are they?’ asked the second 
clerk, not unnaturally. 

‘The firm’s, returned Rawley drily ; ‘and there- 
fore do not concern us.—Now, gentlemen, I will 
turn down the gas, and say good-evening.’ 

Barnes was glad to find himself outside the 
warehouse, for he had been burning with 
anxiety to get to Bloomsbury. His knock 
was too familiar for any of the household to 
mistake it, and we may be certain there was 
one person there who never failed to recognise 
it. She opened the door; and a single glance at 
her face was enough to tell Barnes that no fresh 
aia had befallen, or was even suspected 
there. 

‘I knew you would come to-night, Mark,’ 
said the girl, in their slow progress to the base- 
ment sitting-room. ‘Although you told me you 
would be late at the office, I knew you would 
come.’ 

‘I could not help running up, Ethel, to see if 
there was anything fresh about him—I felt so 
anxious,’ 

‘No, dear Mark,’ said the girl, a little more 
dejectedly ; ‘there is nothing fresh about poor 
uncle. Not a single person has called here— 
Well, mamma, it was Mark; I told you s0.’ 
This was addressed of course to Mrs Hadleigh, 
who was standing at the table, and arranging a 
basin, spoon, sugar-bowl, &c. on a small tray. 
Barnes shook hands with the elder lady, and 
remarked that she was always busy — which 
indeed was pretty nearly correct. 

‘It’s that poor Mr Willerton’s milk,’ explained 
the good lady. 

‘Milk! Does he drink hot milk for supper?’ 
exclaimed Barnes. ‘And why is he poor Mr 
Willerton 

‘Oh, poor man! he has come in so tired and 
worn-out,’ said Mrs Hadleigh; ‘he says he has 
had a most fatiguing and disappointing day. He 
was out before six this morning, and never got 
home till past eight—has but just come in, in 
fact. He never touches anything for his supper 
but a drop of milk ; and I often find half of this 
small basinful left in the morning,’ 

Mrs Hadleigh had much to do, for the single 
servant was absent on some of the frequent errands 
which arose out of the needs of the numerous 
inmates, and at the time when the young man 
rose to depart, she was in some remote corner of 
the house. 

‘Good-bye, dear Mark,’ said Ethel. ‘The time 
will seem so long until we see you again. I wish 
you were coming to-morrow night.’ 

‘I would come, if it were at all possible,’ re- 
plied Barnes; ‘but I cannot very well break my 
appointment. It is with Tom Hardy, my oldest 
friend.’ 

‘Oh, do not think of breaking it for my sake !’ 
exclaimed Ethel; ‘I would not ask it, I only 
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thought at the moment how long I should be 
without seeing you, and you are the only one 
whose coming we do not dread. Your appoint- 
ment is not near here, I suppose? If so, you 
might meet Mr Hardy’—— 

‘No. I have to a at the Primrose Hill gate 
of Regent’s Park at eight o’clock to-morrow night,’ 
said rnes; ‘and he will be sure to come, 
as he’ A sudden start and change of colour 
in Ethel’s face checked him, and looking round, he 
saw that Mr Willerton had entered the room, The 
latter gentleman, in his list slippers, had entered 
so noiselessly, that Barnes was startled to find him 
close to his elbow. 

*I beg your pardon, Miss Hadleigh,’ he said, 
and bowed to Barnes. ‘I apologise for troubling 
you; but could you oblige me with a biscuit of 
any kind? I did not like to ring for so trifling 
a matter,’ 

The biscuit was speedily found, with an assur- 
ance that the request was no trouble at all, of 
which speech it seemed highly probable that 
Mr Willerton did not catch one single word, 
he stared so painfully, with so stupidly helpless 
a look, while it was being delivered. Imme- 
diately afterwards, Barnes left, the last remark of 
Mrs Hadleigh—who having descended, had been 
told of the above incident—being to the effect, 
that poor Mr Willerton was so afraid of giving 
trouble, and what a pity it was he was such an 
invalid, 

The ensuing day at Hoybell, Weekes, and 
Croulle’s was not marked by any special incident: 
the junior partner was in a particularly bad 
temper; and Mr Rawley went so far, on coming 
from the private room, as to use a very strong 
adjective when he expressed a wish that the 
missing papers would turn up, so that a man 
might get a civil word now and then. Barnes left 
this evening with the other clerks; and after a 
hurried visit to his lodgings in Gwilt Street, he set 
out to keep his appointment with his old friend, 
who, being a member of some gymnastic club, 
had received from Mark a promise, now of long 
standing, to accompany him to a grand display ; 
and Primrose Hill Gate was about midway 
between their respective homes, 

It was dark enough and cold enough to cause 
Barnes to hope that his friend Tom would be 
punctual, for there was a cutting east wind ; and 
although it was not exactly a wet night, there was 
borne every now and then, on the gusts of wind, 
small rain or sleet, which it was miserable to face. 
Mark was to his time ; for first one, then another 
church clock tolled eight, a minute or two after his 
arrival at the tryst. Tom had not yet arrived ; 
and one or two solitary passengers whom Barnes 
first heard tramping in the darkness, and then 
saw go spectrally past, only excited false hopes, 
for Tom was not one of them. 

Once he thought he saw him standing under a 
tree hard by ; and in spite of his staring fixedly in 
the direction, the impression remained that there 
was really a man standing in the deep shade, So 
strong did this feeling grow at last, that he went 
towards the spot, having to take a somewhat 
circuitous route, on account of some intervening 
railings. There was no one there, and he smiled 
at his own nervousness. Presently the chimes 
went the quarter. The night seemed to grow 
colder and more unpleasant, which was a not 


unnatural belief for one who had been some 
twenty minutes in waiting. 

Where on earth could Tom be? Surely Mark 
could not have mistaken the gate! It was impos- 
sible, he knew. Nevertheless, he had the note 
making the appointment in his pocket, and he 
crossed to the nearest gaslight to make sure. As 
he did so, he thought he heard footsteps following 
his own. Surely Tom was never coming in that 
direction. He stopped to listen. The footsteps, if 
such there had been, stopped also ; at anyrate, all 
was silent. He went on; and he could again have 
sworn that a tread, sounding like an echo, was 
behind him, Again he paused, and again all was 
silent, Vexed with himself for indulging such 
fancies, he took out the letter. There was no 
mistake ; Tom was in fault. He resolved to wait 
until the half-hour, and if Tom had not appeared 
by that time, he would go home, 

So he returned to his former post, still per- 
suading himself that he could hear footsteps ; and 
had he been inclined to yield to his previous 
illusion, he could have fancied that the figure 
was once more under the tree. The half-hour 
came, but not Tom; and Barnes, feeling that he 
had done quite enough in the way of duty and 
friendship, hurried off to the York and Albany, 
a tavern at some little distance, whence ran a line 
of omnibuses to his own neighbourhood, and by 
which line indeed he had arrived. He was not 
sorry to have the chance of obtaining a glass of 
something warm, nor to ensconce himself in the 
warmest corner of the omnibus, The driver had 
taken his seat, the conductor had mounted behind, 
and after his final hail to all intending passengers, 
had uttered ‘ All right, Bill!’ and the first jerk was 
felt, as a passenger came hurrying up. ‘Hold 
hard, Bill!’ cried the conductor. Bill held hard, 
and the passenger got in. As the whole length of 
the vehicle, which was nearly full, separated the 
new-comer from Mark, and as the latter took no 
interest in his arrival, he merely noticed that he 
was a big man, with a large rug wrapped round 
his shoulders, and that he had a bushy beard and 
whiskers, 

After a pretty long ride, on the omnibus pulling 
up to allow a passenger to alight, Mark said, as is 
usual in such cases, ‘Gwilt Street for me.’ The 
conductor nodded; and in four or five minutes 
pulled up at the street indicated, and Mark got 
out, His residence was situated about half-wa 
down the street ; and the night being cold, Mar 
hurried on. As he stood at his door, just about 
to turn his key, he saw a man passing on the other 
side of the way; and although it was somewhat 
darker than usual just there, he was confident it 
was the passenger who wore the railway rug, and 
who had been the last arrival prior to the starting 
of the omnibus. 

‘And what if it is?’ muttered Mark, as he 
entered, ‘Why should I trouble myself about 
such trifling things? I suppose I am morbidly 
nervous through recent events.’ He entered ; and 
found a telegram waiting for him, delivered—as 
he heard from his landlady—five minutes after he 
had left, It was from his friend Tom, explaining 
that, being detained on business, he should not 
be able to keep the appointment, This was not 
altogether pleasant for Mark, after he had got 
thoroughly chilled and miserable during his long 
wait ; but there was no help for it. It was too late 
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now to think of going to Bloomsbury, where, as he 
grumblingly reflected, he might have passed all 
the evening ; so denouncing the telegraph system, 
his friend Tom, and every one else at all respons- 
ible for his disappointment, Mark very wisely 
went to bed. 


SOMETHING ABOUT EXAMINATIONS. 


In these days, when something like a mania 
for public examination seems to exist, it is by 
no means an unprofitable or uninteresting task 
to inquire into the value of examinations as a 
test of knowledge. Many people are under the 
impression that if a person is successful at an 
examination—whether such be easy or difficult 
—that person is possessed of great talents. Now, 
no greater blunder could well be made than to 
suppose, that because a man may ‘scrape through’ 
an examination, he is necessarily endowed with 
extraordinary abilities, or even to imagine that 
he must possess, at anyrate, the usual amount of 
intelligence ; for in many cases, a student who is 
badly taught, and whose knowledge is in no way 
equal to the requirements of the examination, 
passes ; while one who has been well trained, and 
who knows well the subjects on which he has to 
be examined, fails. Many examples of failure 
under such circumstances could be adduced; but 
one will suffice. 

Not long since, the writer of this had occasion 
to examine some students, previous to their pre- 
senting themselves before a Board of Examiners 
in London. One of them, a most intelligent and 
painstaking young man, was exceedingly well 
no fear of his passing with credit, But, such is 
the strangeness of fortune, he failed. On the con- 
trary, the one of those students concerning whose 
chance of passing there was the greatest doubt, 
both on account of the slipshod manner in which 
he wrote down the answers to the questions put 
to him, and on account of his lack of intelligence, 
got through successfully. 

In order to explain how such a thing could 
occur, it will be necessary to make a few observa- 
tions on the causes of failure at an examination. 
There are four chief causes: 1, A loose method 
of acquiring knowledge. 2. A want of self-con- 
fidence. 3, The inability of candidates to express 
their thoughts properly in writing. 4, The 
involved and ambiguous phraseology frequently 
used by pedantic examiners. 

Now with regard to the first cause. Many 
students, owing to pecuniary circumstances, are 
precluded from availing themselves of the educa- 
tional advantages offered by the numerous colleges 


wants of students, or indeed from receiving 
tuition from a duly qualified teacher; and thus, 
having to study alone and without help, they 
grope blindly along, learning something here 
and there, much of which may be required for 
the special examination at which they intend 
to present themselves, but the greater part of 


nevertheless, they may pick up a great amount 
of knowledge; but ths knowledge, although 
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useful of itself, may yet be gathered to the 
exclusion of those very subjects on which the 
examiners lay the greatest stress. in, a man 
who, from the peculiar formation of his mind, 
often finds it impossible to make a superficial 
study of a subject, will expend much toil in 
laboriously committing to memory much that 
will be useless for examinational purpose ; while, 
on the other hand, he neglects the study of 
things that are absolutely essential for such 
os ose. This loose manner of study is pro- 
ably the most frequent cause of failure. 

Another cause, though not so important as the 
one just mentioned, is a want of self-confidence. 
Most students, on first presenting themselves for 
examination, feel a sort of indefinable dread lest, 
in spite of the efforts they have conscientiously 
made to acquire a knowledge of the subjects of 
examination, they should fail to obtain the 
examiners’ approval of their work; and this 
feeling acting on their nerves, which have already 
been overtaxed by severe study, produces a state 
of tension and anxiety which often results in 
their being unable to do justice to themselves 
at the critical moment. Now, I would not 
counsel a candidate to enter an examination- 
room with an overweening confidence in his own 
powers ; but if a man works properly and with 
an anxious desire to obtain a knowledge of the 
subjects he is to be examined in, it is of the 
utmost importance that he should endeavour to 
throw aside those feelings of timidity which are 
so natural to youth, and that he should place 
a steady faith in his own mental strength. 
‘Faith, says the poet, ‘shineth as a morning 
star ;’ and he might have added that without 
this, the sky of our life would indeed be gloomy 
and lustreless. 

The third great cause of failure is the inability 
of students accurately to express their thoughts, in 
writing. This fault on the part of students is 
mainly due to want of practice in what is 
technically called ‘paper-work,’ and arises from 
a bad system of teaching. For instance, a 
student, after having learned the lesson set him 
by his teacher, is questioned upon it orally ; he 
answers the questions correctly and mechanically, 
and no more is required of him. Thus his memory 
alone is cultivated, But in examinations, the ques- 
tions are put not only with a view of testing 
the memory, but of exercising in some degree 
the reasoning faculties; and when a student, 
taught in the manner above described, attempts 
to answer the questions given at an examination, 
he is unable, from want of practice in using his 
reasoning powers, to render his meaning clear, 
and so writes down a lot of unnecessary and very 
often absurd details. Hence his failure. 

Now, with reference to cause four—namely, the 
involved and ambiguous phraseology frequently 
by pedantic examiners, If a number of 
examination papers—no matter on what special 
subject—set at various examinations throughout 
the country, be carefully gone over, it will be seen 
that many of the questions—indeed I might have 
said the half of them—are couched in such equiv- 
ocal language, that it is difficult even for teachers, 
accustomed as they are to the phraseology of 
examiners, clearly to understand their meaning. 
What, then, can be expected from young students ? 
Of course it would impossible and, even if 


which may be of no use whatever. In this way, 
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ossible, undesirable that there should be one 
of uniformity in the language used by 
examiners ; but it is necessary, as far as such a 
thing can be, that the questions at examinations 
should be set in the plainest English, and that 


they should not, from any ambiguity in the word- | 


ing, be liable to misconstruction, 1 have hitherto 
confined my remarks exclusively to examinations 
in which written and not oral questions are put. 
In reference to oral examinations, it is only neces- 
sary to say that, like the system of bad teaching 


strengthen the faculty of memory, and this to the 
detriment and injury of the higher intellectual 
faculties. 

Having now briefly explained some of the 
causes of failure, I will say a few words on the 
manner in which examinations are conducted. 
In many examinations, the real requirements 
differ materially from the curriculum or form 
setting forth the subjects necessary to be learned 
for such examinations ; for in many of them, in 
order to obtain a ‘pass’ it is necessary to get 
only fifty per cent. of marks; while in most of 
them seventy-five per cent.—which is generally 
considered high—is required for this purpose ; 
which means that if a student answers one-half 
or, in the latter case, three-fourths of the ques- 
tions correctly, he passes, Now, this is a most 
injurious system, tending, as it must do, to lead 
to a method of cramming, and is thus destructive 
of the very purpose of examination ; for the pur- 

ose of examining is to find out whether a candi- 

te possesses a certain amount of knowledge or 
not, and certainly this is not the way in which 
to ascertain a candidate’s fitness in that respect. 
A writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica makes 
some very pertinent remarks on this subject. 
‘Examination papers,’ he says, ‘which are so 
meagre that the pupil finds no call on him for 
intelligence, or in which he can pass by doing 
a very small portion of the paper, have a most 
injurious effect. They give the pupil a low view 
of knowledge, and cripple the teacher, because 
the pupil is confident of passing with what he 
thinks he can learn in a week or two before the 
examination.’ It is this system which induces 
students to waste their time in reading in such 
a manner as to forget all they have learned as soon 
as the ordeal of examination is past; and for this 
reason, examinations are said by some educa- 
tionists to be detrimental to a proper mode of 
education. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain how it is 
possible for a man to fail in an examination, and 
yet possess more real knowledge than another 
man who passes. But to strengthen the position 
I have taken wp, I will quote an extract from an 
article in the La 
year. The article from which this quotation is 
taken is an address to students about to enter 
the medical profession : ‘ Knowledge, it is alleged, 
is the only condition of fitness, and examinations 
are the est and surest means of ascertaining 
whether the necessary knowledge has been acquired. 
If the student is equal to the examination test, it 
matters little how or where he gets his knowledge. 
It is, however, a fair subject of debate, whether 
this confidence in the efficacy of examinations is 
not misplaced, and whether a well-arranged curri- 
culum, properly carried out, is not, after all, a 


| fitter tests of knowledge than they are at 
to which I have referred, they merely tend to, 
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better guarantee of culture than any examination, 
however stringent.’ 

I do not go quite so far as the writer of this 
extract in believing that a well-arranged curri- 
culum, without the stimulus of an examination, 
would be a better guarantee of culture; but I 
am fully persuaded that something can—and if 
examinations are to continue to maintain the 
position they already hold in the educational 
world—something must be done to make them 


present. 
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Towarps the beginning of July 1876, a gentle- 
man, elegantly but rather showily dressed, pre- 
sented himself at the London offices of Messrs 
Stoneman and Loader, and requested to see one of 
the partners. Upon being shown into the private 
room, he stated, that knowing them to the 
largest mine-owners in England, he had come to 
offer them the concession of a lead mine abroad. 
He then submitted a few samples of ore, and a 
document written in Arabic characters, which he 
said emanated from the Tunisian government, and 
granted him the exclusive right to extract and 
export ore from the mines situated near Tabarca 
on the western frontier of the Tunisian Regency. 
This document he supplemented by sketches and 
plans of the mine, estimates of working expenses, 
cost of carriage to the sea, &c. Messrs Stoneman 
and Loader having already several enterprises of 
the same kind on hand, were not at first very 
anxious to entertain this proposal; but their 
visitor insisted so much, that they consented at 
last to examine into the affair and give him an 
answer in a few days. Their first step was to 
have the —e analysed and the Arabic deed 
translated, The assay showed an unusual richness 
of metal. The deed was in due form, and really 
granted the concession stated, 

The second interview seemed therefore likely 
to lead to business. But being practical men, they 
were astonished at the low price named by the 
seller, and still more by his eagerness to conclude, 
and his anxiety for complete secrecy. City men 
are naturally cautious, and when once their 
suspicions are awakened, it is not easy to allay 
them. The conduct of their unknown visitor 
making Messrs Stoneman and Loader suspect that 
something was being kept back, they felt that, 
before completing the purchase, it was necessary 
to get further information, but without exciting 
the suspicions of the seller. The points on which 
they felt the strongest doubt were, first the 
genuineness of the samples—their richness itself 
creating a fear—and next the vaunted facilities of 
extraction and transport. His assertions as to 
cheap labour and good roads, suggested the follow- 
ing question: If the mine really contained an 
inexhaustible supply of very rich lead ore—if the 
working expenses were so very limited—if it was, 
in short, such an ey advantageous affair, 
how was it that it had not been worked before ? 
How was it that it was now offered to them by a 
complete stranger at such a low price? There 
must evidently be some drawback ; but failing to 
elicit from him any further information on the 
subject, they determined to keep the affair in 
suspense, to postpone from day to day any definite 
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answer, and in the meantime to despatch one of 
their trusted assistants to examine the mine and 
report upon it. 

For this purpose they selected Walter Burnett, 
whose intimate knowledge of theoretical and prac- 
tical metallurgy would enable him to appreciate 
correctly the intrinsic value of the mine, and who, 
as the only nephew of the junior partner, possessed 
the full confidence of the firm. But, as he was 
totally unacquainted with the country, its lan- 
guage, its customs; and as, moreover, he had never 
had a practical experience of mining-works, they 
decided upon sending along with ‘him Edward 
Granville, who was now managing on their behalf 
a large copper mine near Bona. Having lived 
several years in Algeria, and acted there for them 
as overseer, foreman, and lately as general man- 
ager, the latter was eminently fitted to examine 
the undertaking from an engineer’s point of view. 
This arrangement had also another important 
advantage. Burnett and Granville had been 
friends since childhood, educated at the same 
school; the intimacy that had sprung up there 
had never been broken, never been diminished ; 
and although Burnett's parents were rich, whilst 
Granville’s mother, an officer’s widow, had a hard 
struggle to maintain the outward appearances of 
gentility, yet the friendship of the two young men 
had continued unbroken. When, therefore, Bur- 
nett entered the offices of Stoneman and Loader, 
at his uncle’s special request, Granville was also 
engaged, and for some time the intimacy of the 
two youths grew, if possible, even closer. It was 
also said that Walter was not the only member of 
the Burnett family who enjoyed Granville’s visits, 
but that his sister, Miss Julia, appeared always 
more cheerful and lively when Edward was there. 
However, upon the death of old Mrs Granville 
a year or two afterwards, and the consequent 
expiration of the small pension she had received, 
Edward was glad to accept a post abroad that was 
kindly offered him by the firm. 

Altogether, it was clear that the firm could not 
have chosen two men better adapted to the work 
required, or on whose cordial co-operation it could 
rely more securely. Elated at the idea of meeting 
again the friend he had not seen for three years, 
Walter eagerly accepted ; and in a few hours he 
had received his complete instructions, and was 
ready to start. From London vid Paris and Mar- 
seilles to Bona is only a five days’ journey ; and 
Burnett, knowing how precious time was, arrived 
in Bona and met his friend before any letter had 
reached him, or before the latter knew anything 
about the proposed journey. 

Brimful of joy, and proud of the responsible 
mission with which he had been intrusted, Walter 
could not or would not see any drawback to his 
dream of happiness. On the contrary, Granville, 
after the first surprise was over, bethought him of 
the dangers of their expedition. Tabarca, though 
unknown in Europe, was considered in Algeria as 
one of the wildest and most dangerous spots on 
the North African coast. Ensconced amongst 
barren mountains, midway between the Desert and 
the sea, its inhabitants were said to be as bar- 
barous and uncivilised as any tribe of Australian 
aborigines ; whilst they were also reported to be 
ferocious, bloodthirsty, and blindly hostile to any 
stranger who might happen to set foot on their 
territory. These rumours, which he had often 


heard, did not frighten Edward; but they im- 
pelled him to take such precautions as their 
time and opportunity afforded. At length, having 
themselves with good breech-loading 
rifles and revolvers, they started, accompanied 
by a small escort of native workmen drafted 
from the copper mine. Their horses being used 
to the torrid heat, and their followers, on whom 
devolved the duties of camping out, being all 
accustomed to the work, they made good and 
rapid progress, notwithstanding the inherent diffi- 
culties of an African expedition in July. By 
the end of the second day they had reached the 
frontier, or rather the last village garrisoned by 
French troops. Here the same tale was told as to 
the ferocity and utter degradation of the Bedouin 
tribes into whose camping-grounds they were 
going to venture. Possessed, no one knows from 
where, of a few long-barrelled flint guns, these 
Tabarca Bedouins had dared several times to 
attack the French garrison ; and although soldiers 
well armed and victualled, in a fortified village, 
could afford to despise such assailants, the idea 
of bearding them in their own den was strongly 
deprecated by all the officers present. But duty, 
like necessity, knows no law; and after a night’s 
rest, our friends continued their onward march, 
riding for two days through an uninhabited 
country, sometimes wooded, but generally barren 
and sandy, and at last reached the so-called village 
of Tabarca, 

Tired, dusty, and thoroughly exhausted, Burnett 
and Granville were heartily glad to have reached 
their goal, although the aspect of the village itself 
was as cheerless as could be. Unable to build 
even a mud i the natives of Tabarca had 
continued, perhaps for centuries, to live amongst 
the tottering and crumbling ruins of some Roman 
walls, Burrowing under the fallen brickwork, 
availing themselves of every nook or corner, they 
clung to these remains without attempting to 
repair them, or even to keep them from further 
decay. Here and there could be seen a vaulted 
roof ; but as a rule, a few branches of trees thrown 
across the oo of the walls formed the only pro- 
tection they had against the torrid heat of the sun 
or the torrential rain. 

Avoiding the village, the little caravan erected 
its tents on a mound a short distance off, and 
began to prepare for the night. The usual routine 
was gone through; the horses were secured, the 
luggage heaped up in the centre between the fire 
and the small camel-hair tent which formed the 
headquarters, Whilst lounging among the attend- 
ants and superintending their work, Granville 
studied closely the behaviour of the natives. He 
certainly did not expect from them any hospi- 
tality ; but he was too thoroughly acquainted with 
Arab manners not to detect at once some trifling 
symptoms confirming and intensifying his previous 
misgivings. Squatted on the earth around the 
camp, but at a safe distance from it, he could 
see a hundred or a hundred and fifty natives, 
all armed, all motionless, and for the most part 
silent. Except these, not a soul was to be seen, not 
a sound could be heard. No children at play, no 
women at work, no sign of life, nothing but those 
motionless watchers. Twilight in Africa is always 
short, and almost immediately after sunset, the 
camp was enveloped in gloom ; but he could still 
see the white garments of the natives as they 
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continued to squat round the camp. Although this 
persistent watching might be prompted by _ 
curiosity, yet remembering the well-known fana- 
ticism of these Bedouins, and the warnings of the 
French officers, and noticing also that the natives 
had studiously avoided any friendly contact with 
the Arabs of the escort, Granville could not help 
feeling a certain uneasiness, which he guardedly 
communicated to his friend. To provide against 
the possible dangers of a night attack, it was agreed 
that besides the usual sentries, they should, in 
turns, keep watch during the whole night. They 
had scarcely finished their evening meal, and were 
enjoying their pap when a stir occurred in a 
remote part of the camp. Instinqtively they 
seized their revolvers, and eagerly looked towards 
the spot whence the noise came ; when out of the 
gloom into the ruddy light of the fire a strange 
apparition advanced towards them. It was an old 
man, quite bent with years, with unkempt beard, 
and head bare, with only the remains of a European 
sack girded round his loins, and a long thin white 
‘aot round his shoulders. He was leaning on 
a rugged staff, and walking slowly towards them. 
The Arabs of the escort, bowing and prostrating 
themselves before this weird sa: saluted 
it by the name of El Darweesh (that is, the mad- 
man). 

It is known that Arabs have a superstitious 
dread of this class of sufferers, and consider them 
as beings in direct communication with the spirit 
world, Every darweesh, therefore, is in their eyes 
a prophet ; to be touched by whom is a blessing, 
and to hurt whom is a most grievous sin. 

No doubt could possibly exist as to the insanity 
of the intruder. His eyes, as they gleamed 
through the matted locks of his hair, were wild 
enough to dispel such doubt, if it had existed. 
Approaching, he seated himself in the best place, 
close to the fire, and in the centre of the circle, 
and without waiting for an invitation, helped him- 
self to the remains of the travellers’ meal, which 
he rapidly disposed of in an eager and hungry 
manner. Scarcely deigning even then to notice 
those around him, he curled himself on one of the 
woollen rugs lying on the ground; and singing 
softly some dirge-like meaningless words, was soon 
fast asleep. 

Walter Burnett had gazed with the greatest 
astonishment upon this strange scene. He was at 
first tempted to restrain the trespasser, to resent 
this unwarranted familiarity ; but Edward stopped 
him, and quickly explained the real state of the 
ease. As he lay there asleep, his wan face, gray 
hair, and gaunt limbs, fitfully lighted up by 
the glow of the fire, the darweesh might have 
been taken as the prototype of Shakspeare’s 
Caliban, Long years of exposure to all weathers, 
of solitary, aimless wanderings in the woods or 
upon the scorching plains, dirt, want, and mad- 
ness, all had combined to give a peculiarly brutal 
expression to the face of the wretched creature. 

ter gazing awhile upon this piteous object, 
remembering the work that had to be done on 
the morrow, our two friends placed the night 
sentries, and retired to rest. 

No disturbance took place during the night. At 
daybreak, when the camp resumed its active 
appearance, the darweesh had no 
one knew whither or when ; but as all had plenty 


be prepared—very little attention was paid to the 
fact, Right in front of them, and only at a short 
distance was the dark, rugged, barren mountain 
they had come from so far to examine. Guided 
by the numerous heaps of scorie which dotted 
its sides, and indicated where formerly ore had 
been found and rudely smelted, they had no 
difficulty in tracing the remains of the ancient— 
probably Roman—works. Armed with their rifles 
and revolvers, and taking with them only a few 
tools to detach, and a bag to carry some samples 
of the ore, together with a limited quantity of 
provisions, Walter and Edward proceeded alone 
up the mountain-side, leaving their followers to 
attend to the camp duties, 

Numerous galleries and adits were still to be 
seen; and although now neglected and _half- 
ruined, they plainly showed that ore must have 
once been found there in large quantities, and 
that more was probably still left. Following 
carefully one of the largest entrances near the top, 
the one which by the Tous heap of débris at its 
entrance seemed to have been the most important, 
they could see plainly numerous traces of mineral 
on the sides and on the roof; but the former 
miners had worked so well, that the vein itself had 
been completely exhausted. It was therefore evi- 
dent that to get trustworthy samples and to judge 
the real value of the ore, it oval be necessary to 
reach the farthest extremity. Progressing slowly 
over the uneven and dark path, they had reached 
a certain distance, when they thought they heard 
a noise as of firing from the direction of their 
camp. Returning hastily to the entrance, they 
saw at a glance the most alarming sight. Taking 
advantage of the absence of the European leaders, 
the Bedouins had attacked the camp, massacred 
or put to flight the escort, killed the horses, 
pulled down the tents, and were now pillaging 
the luggage. From where they stood, they could 
not distinguish every detail; but they saw too 
plainly the corpses of some of their followers, and 
the mad, disorderly crowd of Tabarqweens tearing, 
burning, and destroying every article they did 
not know how to use. How this had occurred, it 
was impossible to say. Was it caused by an 
accidental affray, or was it the result of a pre- 
meditated plan ? 

Neither could tell. Whatever the causes, the 
effects were but too evident; and whilst the two 
friends were looking, awe-struck, at this dismal 
scene, the wild shouts of the Arabs, as soon as they 
perceived them, left no doubt as to their inten- 
tions. Rushing madly up the hillside, firing 
wildly their long carabines, their white cloaks 
fluttering like wings behind them, the Arabs 
were inciting each other by their harsh horrid 
shouts to make a savage onslaught upon the 
two Englishmen, whose position was now truly 
desperate, Separated by many miles of unin- 
habited deserts from every possible help, alone, 
their escort murdered or dispersed, without 
victuals or water, and with only a few rounds 
of ammunition in their waist-belts, they could 
scarcely hope to escape. But prompted by the 
instinct of self-preservation, they silently deter- 
mined to sell their lives as dearly as possible ; and 
crouching behind the heap of scoria, so as to 
afford as little mark as possible to an enemy, and 
at the same time to have good rest for their rifles, 
they carefully covered the two foremost leaders, 
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and waited. When their assailants had got within 
easy range, they fired, and the two fell together. 
This, however, instead of discouraging the Arabs, 
seemed only to infuse fresh energy into their 
assaults, Unacquainted with breech-loaders, they 
hoped to be able to close upon the youths 
before they had time to reload; but this hope 
was quickly destroyed. The first discharge was 
rapidly followed by a second, and a third, and a 
fourth, until at last, unable to understand the 
unwonted phenomenon, the Arabs took fright, 
and retreated rapidly and disorderly down . the 
mountain-side. 

Although the defenders had thus successfully 
repulsed this attack, their position was not sen- 
sibly improved, as their stock of ammunition was 
but small; and it was evident that the Arabs, 
even if they had definitively abandoned the idea 
of an assault, were still bent upon maintaining a 
strict siege, the end of which could not be either 
doubtful or distant. Cooped up in the ruins of 
an old gallery, without food and water, the 
two young fellows could not expect to hold out 
very long. They were at first petrified by the 
suddenness and the extent of their disaster. To 
be starved to death by a horde of savages, or to 
fall into their hands and be tortured with all the 
barbarity that Arab hostility and cruelty could 
devise, were not pleasant alternatives. It was not 
alone that they were afraid of death; but the 
thought of the hope deferred, the anguish, the 
despair that must necessarily be caused to their 
= by their disappearance, almost overcame 

em. 

Struggling, however, to repress the feelings that 
each could plainly read in the other’s eyes, they 
silently shook hands, and crouching behind the 
natural breastwork of scoriz, gazed long and stead- 
fastly at their enemies below. Now and then they 
could see a white burnous fluttering in the sun as 
its wearer crossed rapidly from one shelter to 
another ; now and then an Arab would deliberately 
stand up and look defiantly at them, or even fire 
his long gun in the direction of the cave; but the 
stock of ammunition of the besieged was so low 
that they were forced to reserve it in case of 
another assault, The Arabs, on the contrary, 
seemed to have a superabundance of gunpowder, 
and were continually firing random shots when- 
ever they thought they could obtain a glimpse of 
one of the Europeans, 

This one-sided warfare lasted throughout the 
day. The position occupied by Edward and 
Walter being near the summit, could only be 
attacked from below; and their warm reception 
of the first assault had evidently deterred their 
opponents from renewing the experiment. Night 
came at last after the weary hours of watching ; but 
it afforded no relief—they dared not move outside 
the gallery, since, through the clear transparent 
atmosphere, the piercing eyes of the besiegers noted 
their every movement ; and because it was pro- 
bable that under the cover of darkness the Arabs 
would try to approach unperceived. Besides, 
Granville well knew that Arabs, as a rule, are 
more daring and desperate in the gloom of night 
or just before break of day. Whilst, therefore, he 
tried to get a few hours’ rest during the first half 
of the night, Walter kept watch. No attack was 
made that night; and when the sun appeared, 
its brilliant rays illuminating every stone and 


tree on the mountain and in the valley below, 
the Arabs were seen still watching below. The 
provisions of our friends were now completely 
exhausted, and, what was even worse in that 
climate, they had not even a drop of water. The 
only liquid they possessed was a small quantity of 
whisky in Walter’s flask, and this was carefully 
preserved as a last resource. 

Again and again, during the heat of the day, 
the Arabs attempted to surprise the unfortunate 

risoners ; but although weakened by their already 
ong fast, tortured by thirst, and almost hopeless, 
one of the two was always on the look-out, and a 
few well-directed shots sufficed to repel the assail- 
ants, By the evening, all their ammunition was 
expended ; and now considering themselves lost, 
they seriously discussed once or twice the feasi- 
bility of a surrender. But Granville knew too 
well the ferocity, the duplicity of the Bedouin 
tribes. Surrendering or not, prisoners are slaves, 
to be tortured, to be worked as beasts of burden, 
or to be killed in the cruellest possible manner. 
Determining, therefore, to defend themselves till 
the last, to die rather than to submit, they again 
commenced the night-watch, speechless and des- 
perate. Walter undertook the first watch ; Edward 
the second, as being the more likely to witness an 
attack, in which case his experienced eyes would 
- able to detect sooner the approach of the 
oe. 

Nothing occurred during the first watch. It 
seemed as if the Arabs had abandoned the idea 
of carrying the position by assault, and had 
decided upon allowing their two allies, hunger 
and thirst, to reduce the besieged, and bring them 
helpless into their power. The Bedouins watched 
as strictly as ever ; no movements of the prisoners 
seemed to escape their eyes, When the first half 
of the night had elapsed, and the moon rose and 
added its brilliancy to the starlight, Granville 
was awakened by his companion, and relieved 
him from his post. Crouching behind the scorie 
heap, he sat down to his watch, His brain 
was weakened by fasting and anxiety, and he fell 
into a half-dreamy state, in which present events 
lost some of their hard material aspects, and 
blended themselves with the fancies of the past. 
In thought, he was again far, far away on a 
calm beach at a seaside town, where on a 
quiet moonlit night, he and a young maiden 
had exchanged those promises which can never 
be forgotten. He could repeat word for word 
those sentences which had changed his whole life, 
given a new aim, a new energy, to his latent 
ambition ; he could see again the quiet gentle face 
whose smile had cheered him so often to fresh 
endeavour. And now, when his last hour seemed 
to be approaching, when no human help could 
save him, this tender vision was there to soothe 
him still. 

He was yet absorbed in these meditations, when 
the morning broke, and the first beams of the 
sun struck directly in his face, illuminating eve 

rojecting rock, and filling all the valley wit 

fight. Engrossed for a little by this magnificent 
spectacle, which he possibly might never see 
again, he was startled by a heavy hand being 
laid on his shoulder; and turning suddenly 
round, he found himself face to face with the 
Darweesh! The youth was inexpressibly sur- 
prised; but before he could speak, the darweesh 
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seated himself by his side, and said: ‘Ah’ ti 
sharib’ (Give me to drink), At that moment, 
a new idea flashed through Granville’s mind. It 
was a dangerous, desperate one ; but their situation 
was so utterly hopeless, that it was worth trying. 
Going over to where Walter was still sleeping, he 
awoke him, and hastily intimated the unexpected 
arrival of the darweesh; then pouring out the 
contents of the travelling flask, which was the 
only liquor he had to give, he returned to the 
darweesh, bowed respectfully, and presented to 
him the cup. The madman drank at a gulp the 
small quantity of spirits which it contained ; and 
being startled and frightened by the unknown 
sensation, he sprang up, and wielding, his staff, 
was about to attack Edward, when Walter, 
who was standing behind the darweesh, caught 
hold of him, and forced him to the ground, 
Changing from passionate anger to friendly senti- 
ments, as the fumes of the alcohol began to act 
on his brain, the darweesh presently began to 
pour forth a torrent of muttered blessings on the 
white man’s head, and whiningly to implore them 
to give him some more to drink. Granville there- 
upon assured him in Arabic, that they had no 
more drink there ; but that if the darweesh would 
escort them to some distance beyond their camp, 
they would give him as much more as he liked. 

‘ Fissd, fissd, imshi’ (Quick, quick, let us go), 
was the only answer, and in it lay their only hope 
of life. Sustained by the two friends, his arms 
round their necks, their hands on his girdle, his 
mantle floating behind, they immediately started 
off at a round pace. Knowing the respect felt by 
all Bedouins for a darweesh, and knowing that so 
long as they thus held to him, they were sure of 
his protection, but that if they once got separated, 
a few instants would see the end of their lives, the 
two held on to the madman with all the energy of 
despair. Clinging thus to him who was at once 
their protector and their prisoner, they sped down 
the mountain-side, and right through the Arab 
encampment. Loud and deep were the maledic- 
tions which greeted them; even Burnett, who did 
not understand the words, could not mistake the 
savage expression of the scowling faces by which 
they were surrounded, and the threatening ges- 
tures by which they were accompanied. But on 
they pee without a pause or a look behind, 
over the remains of their pillaged camp, right on 
towards Algeria and life and liberty. Shielded by 
the — supernatural power of the darweesh, 
they had thus passed scathless through the crowd 
of their enemies, 

On they went for hours without a halt, as long 
as their weakened limbs could carry them, spurred 
on by the memory of the past anguish and by the 
hope that now again smiled upon them, Refreshed 
by a short rest under a copse of cacti, and rein- 
vigorated by a few prickly-pears which the dar- 
weesh gathered, they resumed again their march ; 
and after two days of almost continuous walking, 
footsore and exhausted, they reached the Frenc 
outposts, 

he rest need not be told. Granville and 
Burnett returned almost immediately to London, 
and neither of them has been since in Africa. 
Messrs Stoneman and Loader did not lease the 
Tabarca mine, which remains to this day in the 
same state. A good vacancy having occurred in 
the London staff, Edward Granville was offered the 


post, and accepted it, Needless also to say that 
this Tabarca adventure knits still closer the bonds 
of friendship between him and Walter; and there 
are now some whispers about a new and closer tie 
between the two friends, in which Walter’s sister 
plays a — part. 

But how did it happen that the darweesh 
appeared just in time to save them? It is not 
possible to say, and it is useless to try and fathom 
the random vagaries and wanderings of a madman ; 
but itis probable that, whilst wandering, as was his 
wont, in search of berries, of prickly-pears, or of 
other wild-fruits, feeling thirsty, and remembering 
their former hospitality, he had appealed to them, 
as he would have done to any other human being, 
= become thus unconsciously the means of saving 
them. 

Although years have elapsed, although they are 
now removed from the scene of danger, although 
they have never seen, and probably will never see 
again their benefactor, Granville and Burnett 
often propose a toast to each other, and drink 
together the health of El Darweesh. 


A TIGER LOOSE IN RANGOON. 


Burau is not looked upon as a great place for 
sport; and many residents there who have gone 
after tigers over and over again have never met 
with one, The jungles of Burmah are so dense 
that, except in a vv favoured localities, four-footed 
game is not often seen. Old residents of Rangoon 
on the Irrawadi River, therefore, were somewhat 
startled to hear that a wild tiger had been shot in 
Stevenson Street, Rangoon, about six o’clock on 
the morning of the 11th December 1880, Steven- 
son Street is one of some forty or fifty streets 
running at right angles from the Strand Road, 
Rangoon, on the banks of the Irrawadi River. It 
is inhabited by Burmese principally ; and the fact 
that a tiger should have ventured into the heart of 
a town of some one hundred and twenty thousand 
souls, surprised the oldest inhabitant. One had 
been shot in the outskirts in 1852, just before 
the breaking out of the last Burmese War; and 
tradition said that another had been killed in 
Rangoon immediately before the first Burmese 
War of 1824, The superstitious portion of the 
townspeople said that the killing of a tiger in 1880 
foreboded some further calamity ; and if not war, 
pestilence or famine was certainly a probable 
result. The tiger, which measured eight and a 
half feet from the nose to the tip of the tail, had 
evidently swum across the Irrawadi River. He 
was seen about half-past five in the morning by a 
Burmese woman on the Strand Road, and she at 
once raised the alarm, and ‘ Kya, Kya!’ (Tiger, 
tiger !) resounded from all sides. In a few minutes 
the whole quarter was thoroughly awake; and 
men, women, and children in all stages of undress 
thronged the streets, abusing the tiger and his 
relations in the vernacular. The tiger—differing 
considerably from the Bengal variety—seemed 
astounded at the number of people he had aroused 
from their slumbers, and leisurely walked under a 
low-built Burmese house in Stevenson Street, 
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built, as most wooden houses in Rangoon are, on 
i raised about four feet fromthe ground. Here 

e aren down, seemingly undetermined what 
to do. 

In the meanwhile, a European e658 inspector 
and another European gentleman who had received 
information of the tiger’s appearance on his beat, 
appeared on the scene with rifles, As the house 
under which the tiger had ensconced himself was 
surrounded by yelling Burmese, the elders of the 
quarter begged the ae pe not to fire from the 
street, in case they should shoot some of the by- 
standers, So, entering the house, these two gentle- 
men were able to see the animal through the wide 
crevices of the bamboo flooring, and leisurely shot 
him through the head at about four feet distance. 
The Burmese set up shouts of delight at seeing the 
tiger fall such an easy prey, and crowds of them 
pressed into and under the house to obtain a 
nearer view. As the flooring gave unmistakable 
signs of collapse from the unwonted weight it had 
to bear, the Inspector motioned the people away ; 
and on their not attending to his signs, he forced 
them back, using his rifle (still loaded) lengthways. 
Unfortunately, it went off, and shot a poor Burman 
in the shoulder. He was conveyed to the hospital, 
and every attention paid to him ; but the poor man 
died the same afternoon. His deposition was 
taken by a magistrate ; and he expressed himself 
as perfectly satisfied that his death was the result 
of an unfortunate accident, and begged that no 
proceedings might be taken against the Inspector, 
who was much grieved at the result of his indis- 
cretion, and did what he could to console the 
widow and family of the unfortunate man he had 
shot, by a payment in money. 

Those who had prophesied that evil would result 
from the shooting of the tiger, were not long before 
they had a fulfilment to a certain extent of their 
prophecies. On Tuesday the 14th December, about 
2 a.M., an alchemist was trying what he could do 
towards making gold, and mixed with his chemicals 
a portion of the blood of the tiger killed on the 

revious Saturday. Finding his fire not burn so 
rightly as he considered necessary, he added some 
kerosine oil to the flames, with the result that his 
wooden house speedily took fire. Although no 
wind was blowing at the time, there was such 
delay in bringing any engine or appliances to the 
spot, that the fire was not got under till nearly 
6 aM. when about sixty houses, and property 
valued at sixty thousand pounds, chiefly belonging 
to Burmese, Surattee, and Mogul merchants, had 
been consumed! The property burned was not 
insured ; but as much of it consisted of goods sold 
on credit by European merchants to native traders, 
the latter will not be the only losers by the fire. 
Steps are being taken, somewhat late in the day, 
to import steam fire-engines to Rangoon ; and as a 
Jarge water-scheme is also under consideration, it 
is hoped that before the next fire occurs, the 
municipality will be better prepared to cope with 


at. 

Had it not been for the assistance of a party 
of marines and sailors from an English man-of- 
war, which happened to be lying in the Rangoon 
River at the time, and for the fact that the night 
was one without any wind, the fire of the 14th 
December might have laid half Rangoon in ruins, 
and fulfilled the Burmese prophecy in a terribly 
complete way. 


FOOD AND DRINK, 

A series of ‘Health Lectures for the People,’ 
which were delivered during last winter in 
Edinburgh, must have been the means of con- 
veying much sound and practical information 
on subjects closely related to the physical well- 
being of communities and individuals. From 
one of these lectures—that on ‘Food and Drink,’ 
delivered by Dr J. A. Russell—we give a con- 
densed statement of the chief practical points. 
As regards flesh-meat, Dr Russell is of opinion 
that it is not only expensive, but that perfect 
health may be maintained, and hard work can 
be done without it. Taken, however, once a 
day, it forms an agreeable variety, and cannot be 
said to do harm. Oatmeal, wheat-flour, peameal, 
maize or Indian corn, and many others, supply 
the place of meat; and with these, and rice, 
butter, potatoes, fresh vegetables and fruits, &c., 
he thinks people may be well nourished at small 
cost. If economy is absolutely necessary along 
with hard work, nothing, he says, equals cooke 
oatmeal with milk. The material of the prin- 
cipal dish at dinner should be changed often, or 
cooked in a different way, as monotony in diet is 
to be avoided, especially for young people. Break- 
fast and dinner should be the chief diets; tea- 
dinners are not commended. ‘Eat slowly, and 
chew well, if you wish to live long and escape 
indigestion ai low spirits.’ Diet should also be 
regular as to time and quantity. All food, both 
flesh and vegetable, should be well cooked, not 
eaten in a partially raw condition. 

For heavy work, the best drink is a quarter of 
a pound of oatmeal well boiled in two or three 
quarts of water, with an ounce or an ounce and a 
half of sugar added. Beer or alcoholic drinks should 
be altogether avoided by young persons, and should 
only be taken in a diluted form, with food, after 
the day’s work is done, Liebig’s Essence of Beef 
is recommended as the best stimulant of a ready 
kind for fatigue ; strong tea or coffee coming next 
to it. As to young people, it is mentioned that 
factory children between thirteen and sixteen years 
of age were found to grow four times as fast on 
milk for breakfast and supper, as on tea and coffee. 
When food is given too hot to children, it damages 
their teeth, For the opposite extreme, old age, 
the food should be very digestible, and small in 

uantity. Very old people are always spare in 
their diet. 


SONNET TO FORGETFULNESS. 


Come! sweet Oblivion—gentle, loving, mild— 

That spread’st a curtain o’er the dreary past; 

That bring’st a lull after the storm’s rude blast. 

Dear little, tender, sympathising child, 

That movest hand in hand with Father Time, 

And mak’st his stern and wrinkled brow relent, 

While softness with severity is blent ; 

Thou comest from a mild and genial clime— 

The land of dreams, all vague and shadowy ; 

The cruel past no more can reach or harm, 

If thou art near. Thou hast a magic charm 

To blunt the keenest shafts of Memory. 

Oh! come to this poor, laden, tortured breast ; 

Dispel my fears, and lull my soul to rest. 
CaTHARINE Davripson. 
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